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ABSTRACT 


The  structure  of  the  agricultural  economy  and 
trade  of  West  Germany  after  World  War  II  is  describ- 
ed.  Problems  and  accomplishments  of  West  German  ag- 
riculture and  its  relationship  to  the  total  economy 
and  the  West  German  Government  are  discussed. 

Key  words:  West  Germany;  agriculture;  agricultural 
trade;  agricultural  production. 


CAPSULE  SUMMARY 

Land--95j929  sq.  miles,  including  West  Berlin 

Climate- -Temperate 

Population--6l.l  million  including  West  Berlin  (October  I969) 
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Chancellor — Willie  Brandt  (since  October  I969) 

Government- -Coalition  of  Free  Democrat  Party  and  Social  Democrat  Party 

Currency- -the  German  Mark  (DM)  had  a  par  value  equivalent  of  DM 

3.66  per  1  U.S.  dollar  after  the  October  I969  revaluation  from 
DM  U.00=$1.00. 

National  Budget— $20.6  billion  (I969) 

Gross  National  Product--$150  billion  (converted  at  k   DM=$l)  (I969) 

Industry- -Ma j or  industries  are  coal  mining,  iron  and  steel,  chemicals, 
machinery,  and  textiles 

Transportation — Over  29,8^5  miles  of  railways  and  over  100,282  miles  of 
highways 
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SUMMARY  • 

Agriculture  is  not  a  highly  profitable  enterprise  in  West  Germany.   Farming 
contributes  only  3  to  ^  percent  to  gross  national  product,  yet  the  agricultural 
sector  employs  nearly  10  percent  of  the  labor  force;  thus,  the  average  income 
of  farmers  is  much  lower  than  the  average  in  other  professions.   The  future  of 
West  German  agriculture  will  not  be  especially  bright  unless  there  is  progress 
in  structioral  reform.  More  farmers  need  to  leave  the  land,  and  the  farms  need 
to  be  enlarged  to  make  better  use  of  economies  of  scale. 

Small  family  farms  predominate  in  West  Germany — in  1969?  there  were  over 
1.3  million  farms  averaging  9-6  hectares  each.  Most  agricultural  workers  are 
family  members  of  the  landowner  or  renter. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sugarbeets  are  the  major  crops. 
Because  fertilizer  is  used  extensively,  average  yields  are  generally  higher  than 
those  in  the  United  States.   During  the  past  15  years,  wheat  output  has  increased 
nearly  70  percent  and  barley  output  has  more  than  doubled. 

Livestock  production  is  the  major  source  of  income  for  farmers,  accounting 
for  nearly  80  percent  of  the  farm  revenue.   Dairying  is  the  single  most  important 
enterprise.  Meat  production  consists  mainly  of  pork,  although  beef  and  poultry 
meat  production  are  rising. 

West  German  agricultural  policy  has  traditionally  been  protective,  and  in 
the  past  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  promoting  self-sufficiency.  With  West 
Germany  a  member  of  the  European  Community  (EC),  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  West  Germany  are  subject  to  the  protective  mechanism  of 
the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP).   Today,  West  German  agricultural  policy 
emphasizes  solving  the  farm  struct\ire  problem  which  plagues  the  nation's  agricul- 
ture. Agricultural  products  entering  the  country  are  subject  to  either  the  CAP 
or  the  Coirmon  External  Tariff.   In  addition,  the  West  German  Government  itself 
imposes  sanitary,  health,  and  labeling  regulations  and  some  quantitative  or 
licensing  restrictions  on  certain  products  entering  the  country. 

West  Germany  is  only  75  percent  self-sufficient  in  food  and  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  import  markets  for  agricxiltural  commodities.  The  dominant  trend 
in  West  German  trade  is  a  growing  reliance  upon  the  other  EC  countries,  while 
trade  with  the  United  States  has  gradually  been  decreasing.   Fruits  and  vegeta-. 
bles  are  West  Germany's  major  agricultural  import  along  with  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
and  spices;  grains  and  grain  preparations;  and  meat  and  meat  preparations.  Agri- 
cultural exports  are  much  less  significant,  providing  only  3  percent  of  total  ex- 
port revenue  in  I969. 

West  German  farmers  are  highly  organized.   The  major  organization  is  the 
German  Farmer's  Association,  which  has  several  affiliated  organizations  such  as 
the  German  Farm  Women's  Association  and  the  Association  of  German  Farm  Youth. 
Farm  cooperatives  are  important  in  all  aspects  of  West  German  agriculture. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ludwig  Erhard,  former  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  coined 
the  phrase  "social  free  market  economy"  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  coun- 
try's post-war  economy,  one  that  vas  midway  between  socialism  and  laissez-faire 
capitalism.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU),  West 
Germany  progressed  from  a  war-torn  country  in  19^8  to  a  wealthy,  industrial,  and 
investment-oriented  nation  in  1957.   During  the  10  years,  the  country  had  the 
highest  annual  economic  growth  rates  in  Western  Etirope;  investment  rates  were 
high.  Government- subsidized  exports  were  encouraged,  and  personal  consumption 
was  low.  This  rags  to  riches  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  recovery  is  referred 
to  as  the  "economic  miracle." 

Today,  the  West  German  Government  has  four  major  economic  goals:   steady 
and  adequate  growth,  price  stability,  a  high  employment  rate,  and  external  trade 
equilibrium.   In  pursuing  these  goals,  the  Government  has  functioned  as  a  guiding 
force,  fostering  the  CDU  policies  of  economic  order  and  competition.   Selective 
wage  and  price  controls,  as  well  as  general  monetary  and  fiscal  controls,  have 
been  employed  to  deal  with  some  of  the  economic  problems  faced  by  the  rapidly 
expanding  nation. 

Industry  in  West  Germany  is  highly  organized  and  is  the  strongest  sector  of 
the  economy.  Despite  postwar  attempts  to  decentralize  and  decartelize  the 
dominant  companies,  industry  still  operates  on  a  large-scale,  but  competitive, 
basis.   Government  intervention  extends  to  the  large  nationalized  sector,  which 
includes  the  railroads,  most  local  transportation,  a  large  part  of  the  public 
utilities,  the  communications  system,   the  saving  banks,  and  some  industrial 
enterprises.   In  addition,  the  Government  has  financial  control  of  60  percent  of 
the  nation's  building  and  construction  activity. 

Trade  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  West  German  economy.   Because  the  coun- 
try has  an  efficient  and  low-cost  industrial  structure,  the  primary  trade  pattern 
is  one  of  exporting  manufactured  goods  and  importing  agricultural  items  and  rav; 
materials.   Over  90  percent  of  the  exports  are  manufactured  goods. 

West  Germany's  gross  national  product  (GNP)  in  current  prices  averaged  a 
growth  rate  of  7.^  percent  annually  during  196^4-69,  while  real  growth  in  I962 
prices  averaged  5  percent  annually.   Continuing  the  fast  pace  of  the  postwar  era, 
GNP  in  1969  was  $150.?  billion  (in  current  prices)  and  per  capita  GNP  was  $2,U65. 
Per  capita  GNP  has  been  steadily  growing:  during  196^-69,  it  increased  36  per- 
cent, while  during  1968-69,  it  rose  a  substantial  10  percent. 
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The  revaluation  of  the  German  mark  on  October  26,  1969?  "was  designed 
primarily  to  eliminate  a  balance-of-payments  disequilibrium,  but  also  to  help 
reduce  excessive  demands  on  the  economy.   With  German  policy  directed  toward 
high  investment  rates  and  a  vigorous  world  trade,  GNP  had  been  growing  dramat- 
ically (except  for  a  short  recession  in  1967),  and  the  balance  of  payments  had 
registered  continual  surpluses.   The  rapid  expansion  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
overheating  and  the  economy  was  straining  at  capacity  levels.   Consumer  prices 
rose  and  strikes  became  more  numerous.   The  balance -of- payments  surplus  con- 
tinued to  grow  and,  with  it,  international  pressiore  of  currency  adjustment.  The 
West  German  Government  was  forced  to  take  measures  to  restrain  the  economy  and 
combat  further  inflation.   By  revaluing  their  currency.  West  German  policy 
makers  hoped,  by  discoioraging  exports  and  encouraging  imports,  to  shift  more 
resources  to  the  domestic  market  and  thus  to  dampen  inflationary  pressures. 
Although  this  measure  appears  to  have  had  considerable  impact,  inflationary 
pressures  have  persisted  and  Germany's  balance-of- payments  position  remains 
strong. 

AGcRICULTUKE  IN  THE  WEST  GERMAN  ECONOMY 


Agricultiore  in  West  Germany  is  characterized  by  small- to  medium-size  family 
farms  worked  intensively  and  operated  principally  by  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
Agriculture's  contribution  to  the  economy  is  relatively  small,  accounting  for 
only  3  to  ^  percent  of  GNP  annually.   However,  the  agricultural  sector  employs 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.   This  fact  points  sharply  to  the 
country's  major  farm  problem:  too  many  people  farming  too  many  small  plots  and 
not  producing  enough  to  provide  themselves  adequate  income. 

Also,  despite  the  large  proportion  of  labor  resoxirces  in  agriciilture, 
West  Germany  is  only  76  percent  self-sufficient  in  food  and  other  agricultural 
items.   In  the  I968/69  marketing  year,  items  of  high  self-sufficiency  were  fresh 
milk  (100  percent),  butter  (96  percent),  slaughter  fats  and  pork  (9^  percent), 
and  rye  (93  percent).   Items  of  lower  self-sufficiency  were  wheat  {6k   percent), 
beef  (83  percent),  fruits  and  vegetables  (57  percent),  and  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  (9  percent) . 

Because  of  this  low  rate  of  self-sufficiency  in  agricult\iral  products,  trade 
is  an  important  aspect  of  West  Germany's  agricultural  economy.   In  I969,  agri- 
cultural imports  composed  nearly  20  percent  of  total  imports  (by  value),  while 
farm  exports  provided  only  3  percent  of  total  export  revenue.  West  German  agri- 
cultural trade  is  definitely  a  one-sided  enterprise. 

In  1969/70,  cash  receipts  from  farm  sales  totaled  $9.3  billion.   Livestock 
products  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of  this  total,  with  cow's  milk  the 
most  important  category.   Of  the  remaining  quarter,  generated  by  sales  of  crop 
products,  grains  accounted  for  8  percent.   Total  expenditures  (minus  subsidies) 
in  1969/70  amounted  to  $^.7  billion,  a  10-percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  expenditure.  This  large  increase  was  due  in  part  to  inflationary  pressure 
throughout  the  economy. 


PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


Geography 


West  Germany  (excluding  West  Berlin)  covers  an  area  of  95,7^3  square  miles, 
which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Oregon.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  land  is 
hilly  or  mountainous,  with  the  highest  peaks  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.   The  northern  portion  is  a  region  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  sandy  and  rocky 
areas. 

The  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  North  Sea  and  Denmark;  on  the 
south  by  the  Austrian  Alps  and  Switzerland;  on  the  east  by  Czechoslovakia  and 
East  Germany;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
France. 

There  are  five  principal  rivers  in  West  Germany:   the  Rhine,  Ems,  Weser, 
Elbe,  and  Danube.   The  first  four  drain  into  the  North  Sea,  while  the  Danube 
flows  southeast  into  the  Black  Sea.  All  West  German  rivers  are  linked  by  an 
extensive  and  highly  developed  canal  network.   The  Rhine  is  the  most  heavily 
traveled  river  in  Western  Europe  and  the  longest  in  West  Germany. 

Climate 

West  Germany  lies  in  the  temperate  Atlantic  climatic  zone  with  westerly 
winds  prevailing.   Throughout  the  country,  there  is  little  variation  in  average 
temperature.  As  one  goes  south  in  West  Germany,  altitude  increases,  counteract- 
ing the  warm  weather  associated  with  southern  Europe.   The  average  temperature 
in  July  varies  between  59°F  and  66°F,  while  the  January  average  is  between  28°F 
and  35°F.  The  growing  season  lasts  6  to  7  months. 

Annual  precipitation  averages  19  inches.   In  a  few  areas  in  the  Rhine  Valley, 
annual  precipitation  is  below  12.5  inches;  and  in  a  few  areas  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  kO   inches.  Maximum  precipitation  is  reached  in  the  summer  months. 

Soils 

The  major  soil  groups  in  West  Germany  are:   (l)  Gray-Brown  Podzolic,  (2) 
Brown  Forest  and  Rendzina,  (3)  Sols  Bruns  Acides,  (k)   Low  Humic  Gley  and  Alluvial, 
(5)  Podzola,  Regosals,and  Bog  and  (6)  Lithosals. 

Gray- Brown  Podzolic  soils  occur  throughout  the  country.   They  are  character- 
ized by  a  surface  layer  of  grayish-brown  silt  loam  with  a  low  organic  content 
and  a  brown,  finer  texture  subsoil.   This  soil  responds  well  to  fertilizer  and 
drainage. 

Brown  Forest  and  Rendzina  soils  are  found  on  hills  in  the  east-central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country.   Brown  Forest  soils  have  a  PH  value  which  is 
nearly  neutral,  a  s\irface  layer  of  silt  loam,  and  a  subsoil  with  the  same  texture 
but  lighter  color.   This  soil  is  richer  in  plant  nutrients  than  other  soils. 
Rendzina  soils  are  nearly  black  and  are  shallow  and  stony. 

Sols  Bruns  Acides  occiir  on  hills  and  plains  in  the  central  and  southeastern 
portions  of  the  country.   This  soil  is  acidic  and  leached  with  a  surface  layer  of 
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light-colored  silt  loam.   The  subsoil  is  bro-wn  in  color  and  is  unusually  compact. 
For  adequate  production,  lime  and  fertilizer  are  required, 

Low-Humic  Gley  and  Alluvial  soils  rim  the  North  Sea  and  penetrate  the 
river  valleys  of  the  northern  lowlands.   Both  soils  are  primarily  clayey. 
These  soils  are  generally  acidic  and  have  a  low  fertility. 

Podzols,  Regosols,  and  Bog  soils  are  found  mainly  in  the  northern  lowlands. 
Podzols  are  highly  leached,  acidic,  sandy,  and  low  in  plant  nutrients.   The 
surface  layer  is  dark  in  color  and  highly  organic.  Regosols  are  loose  and  sandj'- 
with  little  or  no  vegetation.   Bog  soils  are  really  peat  with  sand  and  clay 
layers . 

Lithosols  occur  mainly  in  the  mountains  and  steep  hills  of  the  south.   They 
are  shallow  and  stony  and  mainly  covered  with  forest. 

Land  Use 

In  the  last  three  decades,  wood  and  forest  land  in  the  area  comprising 
West  Germany  has  increased  approximately  2  percent  and  total  agricultural  land 
has  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  6  percent  (table  1).   During  the  same  period, 
the  area  in  arable  land  has  decreased,  while  that  in  garden  plots,  orchards, 
nurseries,  permanent  grasslands,  and  vineyards  has  increased. 

In  1969,  more  than  half  (56  percent)  of  the  total  surface  area  of  2h.'J 
million  hectares  was  devoted  to  agricultural  use  and  29  percent  was  in  woods  and 
forest.   Of  the  agricultural  area  of  I3.8  million  hectares,  55  percent  was  in 
arable  crops,  kl   percent  was  in  permanent  grassland,  3  percent  was  in  orchards, 
and  1  percent  in  nurseries  and  vineyards. 

Crops  are  grown  throughout  West  Germany,  but  predominantly  in  the  plains-- 
where  both  soil  and  weather  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  their  cultivation. 
In  the  humid  and  mountainous  regions,  crops  become  more  scarce.  Meadows  and 
permanent  grassland  are  found  mainly  in  the  low-lying  coastal  regions  of  the 
north  and  on  the  more  gradual  slopes  of  the  mountainous  areas.   In  the  north, 
grassland  is  used  mainly  for  grazing  livestock,  while  in  the  south  it  is  largely 
mown  for  hay.   Vineyards  are  located  mainly  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
country.   Orchards  are  found  everywhere,  but  especially  around  Hamburg.   In 
addition  to  orchard  fruit,  large  amounts  of  fruit  are  grown  in  gardens,  on  per- 
manent grassland,  and  as  a  second  crop  on  some  arable  land. 

POPUIATION  AKD  lABOR  FORCE 

The  total  population  of  West  Germany  and  West  Berlin  was  6I  million  in 
1969.   During  I965-69,  the  population  had  an  average  growth  rate  of  a  little  less 
than  1  percent  a  year. 

In  1969,  the  total  labor  force  consisted  of  26,8  million  workers.   Of  these, 
about  a  tenth--2.5  million--were  employed  in  the  agricultural  and  forestry  sector. 
The  size  and  composition  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  has  altered  greatly 
since  World  War  II.   Immediately  after  the  war,  the  agricultural  population  in- 
creased considerably,  primarily  because  of  the  harsh  economic  conditions  imposed 


by  the  war  and  the  large  inflow  of  East  European  refugees.   In  19^9?  "the  agricul- 
tiiral  lahor  force  was  10  percent  greater  than  in  1938 >  and  many  persons  were 
paid  laborers  rather  than  landowners.   By  1950/51,  however,  the  agricult\iral 
labor  force  had  decreased  to  a  level  below  the  prewar  figure,  and  by  I968/69, 
the  total  farm  employment  figure  (in  terms  of  labor  units)  was  57  percent  lower 
than  that  of  prewar  days. 

Workers  who  left  agriculture  were  drawn  to  West  Germany's  rapidly  growing 
industries,  where  opportunities  were  greater.   With  a  decreasing  farm  labor 
force,  farmers  turned  to  increased  mechanization,  specialization,  and  land  con- 
solidation to  increase  production. 

The  composition  of  West  Germany's  agricultiiral  labor  force  reflects  the 
West  German  farming  structiire, that  of  small  and  medium  size  farms  predominating. 
The  labor  force  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  family  workers  on  either  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis.   In  1950/51,  82  percent  of  the  farmworkers  were  family 
members  and  I8  percent  were  hired  workers.  By  I967/68,  the  situation  was  more 
pronounced,  with  9I  percent  of  the  workers  being  family  members  and  9  percent 
hired  labor.  There  has  also  been  a  decline  in  permanent  workers,  both  family 
and  hired,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  temporary  workers. 

An  interesting  factor  in  West  German  agriculture  is  that  more  women  than 
men  are  engaged  in  farmwork.   In  I968,  women  composed  5^  percent  of  the  total 
agricultural  labor  force.   This  percentage  remained  relatively  constant  through- 
out the  1960's,  although  the  actual  number  of  both  men  and  women  engaged  in 
agriculture  decreased.  The  situation  in  the  category  "unpaid  family  workers" 
shows  a  striking  contrast  between  the  sexes:   in  I968,  17  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  women  employed  were  paid  for  their  farmwork,  while  the  figure  for  men 
was  77  percent. 


AGRICULTUML  PRODUCTION 

In  1968/69,  agricultural  production  in  West  Germany  was  at  a  record  high. 
The  total  value  of  farm  production  for  the  season  was  $8.8  billion,  nearly  7 
percent  above  that  of  I967/68.   Because  the  volume  of  agricultural  production 
(measured  in  tenns  of  grain  equivalent)  increased  only  2  percent,  much  of  this 
increase  in  value  must  be  attributed  to  higher  prices.   The  value  of  grain  pro- 
duction increased  almost  11  percent  in  I968/69  and  that  of  livestock  and  pro- 
ducts, nearly  9  percent. 

Crop  Production 

Grains 

The  major  grains  produced  in  West  Germany  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
with  corn  becoming  increasingly  more  important.   On  their  limited  land,  West 
German  farmers  practice  intensive  farming  with  heavy  applications  of  capital 
and  fertilizer.   Consequently,  high  yields  are  maintained.  As  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  I963-67  averages,  yields  for  some  crops  in  West  Germany  are  twice 
as  high  as  those  in  the  United  States: 


Crop 

:     U.S.       :   W.  Germany 

Bushels  per  acre  harvested 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

26.0             52.^4 
20.6             il5.6 
36.5              59.3 
46.5            85.1 
70.8           6k.k 

Metric  tons  per  acre  harvested 

Potatoes : 

Sugarbeets : 

9.3            10.6 
17.1             16.7 

Source:   (20) 


Wheat. --Traditionally,  rye  -was  the  leading  bread  grain  produced  in  West 
Germany;  during  the  past  decade,  however,  -wheat  has  jumped  to  first  place.   It 
is  grown  in  altitudes  of  up  to  6OO  to  8OO  meters  and  particularly  in  the  central 
and  southeastern  parts  of  the  country.   Numerous  varieties,  adaptable  to  various 
climatic  conditions,  are  grown. 

Winter  wheat  accoimts  for  most  West  German  wheat  production.   It  is  normally 

planted  in  October  and  harvested  in  July  and  August.  In  the  crop  rotation,  it 

does  well  after  root  crops,  rapeseed,  and  clover;  and  it  usually  responds  well 

to  properly  used  chemical  fertilizers.   Spring  wheat  normally  has  lower  yields 
than  winter  wheat;  however,  it  usually  mills  into  a  better  quality  baking  flour. 

It  is  planted  early  in  the  year,  in  March  or  April,  and  harvested  in  July  and 
August. 

The  area  in  wheat  has  been  increasing  rather  steadily  since  1955:  in  com- 
parsion  with  the  1955-57  average,  the  I968-7O  average  shows  a  26  percent  in- 
crease (table  2).  Production  also  rose  steadily,  increasing  68  percent  from 
1955-57  to  1968-70.  Production  declined  in  I969-7O,  however,  because  of  poor 
yields. 

Rye  .—In  West  Germany,  rye  grows  under  diverse  conditions  that  vary  from  the 
cooler  mountainous  areas  with  high  precipitation  to  the  drier  lowlands.   Rye, 
which  can  withstand  severe  cold  and  dry  spring  weather,  is  grown  more  widely  in 
the  northern  lowlands.   The  winter  rye  is  normally  planted  in  late  September  or 
early  October  (and  sometimes  in  early  November).   It  is  usually  harvested  in 
July.  Very  little  spring  rye  is  grown.  Rye  may  be  grown  several  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land  or  may  follow  other  grains  in  the  crop  rotation. 
Potash  is  especially  effective  in  raising  rye  yields. 


The  area  in  rye  has  decreased  considerably  since  1957,  but  the  rate  of  re- 
duction has  stabilized  in  the  past  3  years.  The  average  area  planted  to  rye  in 


1968-70  was  39  percent  lower  than  that  in  1955-57.   Changes  in  production  (down 
21  percent  over  the  same  period)  have  not  been  nearly  as  pronounced  because  of 
higher  yields. 

Other  grains  grown  in  West  Germany  are  used  primarily  for  animal  feed, 
although  a  large  part  of  the  barley  produced  is  used  for  malt. 

Barley.- — Now  the  major  coarse  grain  produced  in  West  Germany,  barley  did 
not  gain  this  position  until  the  late  1950's,  when  it  replaced  oats.   Except  for 
minor  variations  in  production  due  to  weather,  the  area  and  production  of  barley 
have  steadily  increased  since  1955.   From  1955-57  to  I968-7O,  area  increased  67 
percent  and  production  more  than  doubled. 

Spring  barley  is  much  more  plentiful  than  winter  barley  in  West  Germany. 
Barley  is  more  important  in  the  south,  especially  in  Bavaria.   Of  all  the  grains 
grown  in  West  Germany,  spring  barley  requires  the  shortest  growing  period.  Malt 
barley,  which  is  planted  in  the  spring,  needs  good  soil  and  little  precipitation. 
Spring  barley  is  planted  as  early  as  possible.   The  grain  is  harvested  in  late 
June  or  early  July,  before  other  grains  are  ready.   Barley  grows  well  after  root 
crops  or  oilseeds  in  the  crop  rotation  and  does  poorly  if  planted  repeatedly  on 
the  same  land.   Yields  are  quite  dependent  on  fertilizer. 

Oats. — Oats  are  planted  in  early  spring  and  harvested  in  August  in  West 
Germany.   Because  oats  adapt  well  to  various  soils  and  climates,  they  are  grown 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  usually  planted  on  poor  soils  where  other  crops 
cannot  be  easily  grown. 

Area  in  oats  has  gradually  decreased,  while  production  has  slowly  risen. 
Average  production  for  I968-70  increased  17  percent  over  that  of  1955-57,  and 
area  declined  11  percent. 

Corn. --In  West  Germany,  corn  is  a  minor  grain;  however,  its  popularity  has 
grown  substantially.  Area  and  production,  which  were  negligible  in  the  mid- 
1950  's,  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years.   In  1970,  production  was  more 
than  five  times  as  great  as  in  I965. 

Other  Crops 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  still  one  of  the  major  crops  grown  in  West  Germany, 
but  their  importance  has  been  declining  since  the  mid-1950's.   They  are  grown 
throughout  the  country  on  light,  sandy  soils,  and  since  they  are  quite  sensitive 
to  frost,  they  must  be  planted  late  in  the  spring.   Potatoes  may  follow  nearly 
any  crop  in  the  rotation;  however,  they  usually  follow  grains.   To  obtain  high 
yields,  potatoes  must  receive  manure  and  heavy  applications  of  chemical  fertil- 
izers, especially  potash  and  nitrogen. 

The  acreage  in  potatoes  has  declined  considerably  in  recent  years.  It  is 
now  only  about  half  what  it  was  in  the  1950 's.  Because  yields  have  risen,  the 
production  decline  is  not  as  great  as  the  decline  in  acreage. 

Sugarbeets. — Sugarbeets  are  grown  mainly  in  Niedersachsen  and  Nordrhein- 
Westfalen,  and  recently  in  Bavaria.   They  require  a  loamy,  warm,  and  well-drained 
soil  with  a  high  lime  content.   They  are  planted  in  late  March  or  early  April 
and  are  harvested  in  November. 
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The  area  in  sugarbeets  rose  1^  percent  from  1955-57  to  I967-69,  while  pro- 
duction rose U5l percent,  reflecting  a  significant  improvement  in  yields. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. --During  I96O-69,  fruit  and  vegetable  production  in 
West  Germany  has  been  increasing  in  response  to  growing  consumer  demand.   Fruits 
and  vegetables  account  for  about  5  and  3  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
value  of  food  production  in  West  Germany.  About  half  the  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  produced  and  consumed  outside  the  commercial  market.  Many 
commerical  enterprises  growing  fruit  and  vegetables  sell  their  produce  to  sales 
or  auction  cooperatives. 

Apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums  are  the  major  fruits  grown  in  West 
Germany.   The  main  producing  regions  are  the  Lower  Elbe,  Lake  Constance,  and 
Lower  Rhine  areas;  however,  fruit  is  grown  throughout  the  country.   West  German 
vegetable  production  is  quite  diverse,  with  4^4  different  types  grown. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  production  is  becoming  more  organized  and  efficient. 
Fruit  growing  is  becoming  more  intensive  and  producers  are  switching  to  shorter 
types  of  trees.  As  a  result  of  rising  consumer  income,  more  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  production  of  finer  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus  and  peas,  rather 
than  coarser  ones,  such  as  cabbage  and  kohlrabi. 

Nearly  all  the  grapes  grown  in  West  Germany  are  used  for  wine  production. 
Table  grapes  are  imported.   Most  vineyards  are  located  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries. 

Oilseed  production  in  West  Germany  consists  almost  entirely  of  rapeseed. 
The  country  has  a  low  rate  of  self-sufficiency  in  oilseeds,  which  necessitates 
imports.   Rapeseed  production  since  I965  has  increased  nearly  50  percent, 
primarily  because  of  the  high  producer  prices  received  from  rapeseed  under  the 
EC's  deficiency  payments  scheme.   These  high  prices,  combined  with  the  growing 
use  of  high-protein  feed  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  beef  production,  should  result 
in  further  increases  in  oilseed  requirements  and  production. 

Livestock  Numbers  and  Livestock  Production 

Numbers  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  in  West  Germany  have  steadily  increased 
over  the  past  10  years,  while  sheep,  goat,  and  horse  niombers  have  decreased  con- 
siderably. 

Cattle 

During  I96O-69,  the  total  number  of  cattle  increased  11  percent.  While  cow 
numbers  increased  only  1  percent  during  the  10  years,  the  number  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  (l  year  and  older)  increased  63  percent  during  I96O-68  (table  3). 

Most  cattle  in  West  Germany  are  dual-purpose  and  some  are  even  triple-pur- 
pose; that  is,  they  are  also  used  as  draft  animals.   Cattle  are  raised  primarily 
for  milk  production;  however,  in  recent  years,  beef  production  has  been  receiving 
much  more  attention.   This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Cattle  are  raised  throughout  West  Germany,  but  are  most  concentrated  in  the 
north  and  the  south.  There  are  ik   officially  recognized  breeds,  and  of  these. 


eight  are  termed  Highland  cattle  and  six,  Lowland.   The  t"wo  major  breeds  are  the 
Spotted  Highland,  or  German  Simmental  (the  most  important  breed  in  southern 
West  Germany),  and  the  Black  and  White  Lowland  found  in  the  north  and  the  east. 
The  Red  and  White  Lowland,  the  "^ellow  Highland,  and  the  Brown  Highland  are  the 
other  important  breeds. 

The  Highland  breeds  are  strong  and  active  and  were  used  originally  as  draft 
animals.   Now,  they  are  bred  mainly  as  dual-purpose  animals,  with  more  emphasis 
on  milk  than  on  meat  production.   The  Spotted  Highland  has  a  good  milk  yield. 
The  Yellow  Highland  breed  has  a  lower  milk  yield,  but  is  considered  a  good  meat 
animal. 

The  Lowland  breeds  are  used  primarily  for  milk  and  meat.   These  breeds  are 
fed  in  the  pasture  for  6  to  8  months  during  the  year  and  in  the  winter  they  are 
fed  intensively  on  concentrates.   The  Black  and  White  breed  has  a  much  higher 
milk  yield  than  the  Spotted  Highland;  however,  the  milk  has  a  lower  fat  content. 
The  Red  and  White  Lowland  produces  milk  with  an  even  lower  fat  content  and  the 
yield  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  Black  and  White  Lowland. 

Since  1963)  dairy  herds  have  been  concentrated  on  medium  size  farms--that  is, 
farms  of  20  to  50  hectares  and  having  10  or  more  cows.   During  1963-69j  dairy 
farms  under  10  hectares  decreased  36  percent  and  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  them, 
28  percent.   Dairy  farms  of  10  to  20  hectares  decreased  8  percent,  but  had  9 
percent  more  cows.   The  number  of  farms  with  20  to  50  hectares  increased  12  per- 
cent, while  the  number  of  cows  on  farms  in  this  size  group  rose  3^  percent.   The 
large  dairy  farms  (over  50  hectares)  declined  15  percent,  with  a  4-percent  de- 
crease in  cow  numbers.   In  1969?  two-thirds  of  all  West  German  cows  were  on  farms 
of  10  to  50  hectares,  while  the  figure  was  only  57  perqent  in  I963. 

During  1961-69,  milk  production  rose  11  percent,  increasing  steadily  because 
of  improved  breeding  methods,  better  feeding,  and  less  emphasis  on  milk  cows  for 
draft  purposes  (table  k) .      In  terms  of  total  quantity,  more  milk  is  produced  in 
the  southern  part  of  West  Germany  than  in  the  north.   However,  milk  production 
per  hectare  is  lower  in  the  south  because  of  poorer  grazing  conditions  and  the 
less  progressive  livestock  practices  employed. 

Beef  and  veal  production  increased  steadily  during  I96O-63,  declined  during 
196^-65,  and  then  began  rising  again  in  I966.  Production  in  1970  was  15  percent 
higher  than  the  annual  average  during  1960-64. 

Hogs 

Total  hog  numbers  increased  22  percent  during  I96O-69,  while  the  niomber  of 
brood  sows  increased  31  percent.   Pork  production  also  increased  steadily,  reg- 
istering an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent. 

Hog  raising  is  extremely  important  in  German  agriculture,  because  pork  con- 
sumption is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  meat.   Nine  breeds  of  hogs  are  raised 
in  West  Germany,  but  only  four  are  of  any  significance.   The  improved  German 
Landrace  is  definitely  the  major  breed.   The  other  important  breeds  are  the 
Schwabische-Hollische,  the  white  Edelschwein,  and  the  Angler-Sattelschwein.   Hogs 
are  raised  throughout  the  country,  but  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the  north- 
west.  Because  of  consumer  preferences,  a  low-fat  meat  is  stressed  in  the 

breeding. 
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The  trend  in  hog  production  is  toward  larger  and  more  concentrated  units. 
Diiring  I967-69,  the  average  n\;iinber  of  pigs  per  holding  rose  from  1^.9  to  17.8 
head.   In  I967,  units  -with  10  to  U9  head  contained  the  most  hogs — k^   percent  of 
the  total.   In  1969?  hov/ever,  hogs  "were  most  concentrated  on  larger  units--those 
•with  50  to  199  head  accounted  for  38  percent  of  the  total.   During  the  3  years, 
the  number  of  units  with  ^00  to  599  head  had  the  greatest  grov/th, increasing  79 
percent. 

Poultry 

In  West  Germany,  chickens  have  traditionally  been  raised  on  small  to  medium 
size  farms,  primarily  for  eggs  rather  than  meat.   In  the  past  decade,  however, 
■widespread  adoption  of  U.S.  technology  in  poultry  production  has  resulted  in  the 
development  and  expansion  of  large-scale  poultry  and  egg  factories. 

Egg  production  in  West  Germany  increased  over  70  percent  from  the  I96O-6U 
average  to  1970.   This  substantial  increase  is  due  to  an  increase  in  laying  hens 
and  a  higher  yield  per  hen.   In  recent  years,  poultry  meat  has  become  more 
popular  and  production  has  been  rapidly  increasing.   During  I965-7O,  production 
increased  over  60  percent.   This  increase  stemmed  mainly  from  broiler  production; 
however,  turkey  production,  while  still  small,  is  rising  quickly. 

The  major  laying  hen  in  West  Germany  is  the  White  Leghorn.   The  other  breeds 
raised  are  the  Brown  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  Red.' 

Other  Livestock 

Sheep,  goat,  and  horse  numbers  have  all  been  declining  during  the  past 
decade.   The  amount  of  horse,  sheep,  and  goat  meat  produced  is  now  negligible. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  TRADE  POLICIES 

Traditionally,  West  German  agricultural  policy  has  been  directed  toward 
protection  of  the  farmer  through  price  supports  and  subsidy  measures.   The 
Agricultural  Act,  passed  in  1955?  lists  the  principal  objectives  of  German 
agricultural  policy.   One  major  goal  is  to  reduce  the  disparity  between  agricul- 
tural and  nonagri cultural  incomes.  Another  is  a  steady  increase  in  agric\LLtural 
productivity  sufficient  to  generate  an  adequate  food  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
Because  of  adverse  natural  and  economic  conditions,  policymakers  recognized  the 
need  to  provide  for  Government  support  measures  if  the  act' s  goals  were  to  be 
met. 

Three  major  types  of  financial  support  are  given  to  agriculture:   (1)  direct 
subsidies  on  prices  and  inputs,  (2)  technical  improvement  and  market  promotion 
plans,  and  (3)  special  fiscal  and  social  measiores.  Along  with  the  Federal  aid, 
financial  assistance  is  provided  by  the  regional  governments,  which  are  largely 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  different  support  and  aid  measures. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1955  also  designates  that  each  year  the  economic 
situation  of  agriculture  will  be  analyzed  and  reported  as  the  "Green  Report." 
Together  with  this  report,  the  Agriculture  Ministry  submits  to  Parliament  the 
"Green  Plan"  which  outlines  the  measures  to  be  carried  out  and  the  budget 
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allocation  needed.  Agricultural  programs  provided  for  in  the  "Green  Plan"  can 
be  divided  into  four  major  categories:   (l)  programs  aimed  at  improving  agricul- 
tural structure,  (2)  credit  programs,  (3)  measures  to  improve  quality  and  pro- 
duction techniques,  and  (k)   social  measures. 

When  West  Germany  became  a  member  of  the  European  Community  in  I958, national 
policies  were  gradually  meshed  -with  those  of  the  Common  Market  during  a  transi- 
tional period.   The  Rome  Treaty,  agreed  to  by  EC  members  in  1957,  took  into  ac- 
count the  special  problems  of  the  EC  agricultural  sector  and  established  the  fol- 
io-wing objectives:   (1)  to  increase  agricultural  productivity,  (2)  to  maintain 
an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  the  rural  population,  (3)  to  stabilize  markets, 
{h)   to  assure  a  regular  supply  of  commodities,  and  (5)  to  maintain  reasonable 
consumer  prices.   These  objectives  were  nearly  identical  to  the  West  German 
goals. 

The  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  of  the  EC  prescribes  basic  regulations 
applied  to  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.   The  CAP  sets  domestic  support 
prices  for  major  agricultural  products,  and  a  system  of  minimun  import  prices  and 
variable  levies  serves  to  protect  these  domestic  prices  from  lover  world  prices. 
Export  subsidies  are  also  provided  for  by  the  CAP.  For  products  not  subject  to 
levies,  the  common  external  tariff  of  the  EC  is  applied. 

The  European  Agricultural  Guidance  and  Guarantee  Fund  (FEOGA)  provides  for 
the  common  financing  of  programs  supporting  EC  agriculture.  Member  states  con- 
tribute to  this  fund,  which  consists  of  two  sections:  (1)  the  "guarantee  sec- 
tion," which  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  price  support  and  subsidies,  and  (2) 
the  "guidance  section,"  which  finances  expenditures  on  structural  reform  in 
farming.   Import  levy  receipts  are  paid  directly  into  the  fund,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  made  up  by  direct  payments  from  the  National  Treasuries,  (in  the 
future,  customs  duties  and  a  portion  of  the  value-added  tax  will  also  go  to  the 
EC.)  Thus,  West  Germany,  which  imports  much  of  its  food  requirement  and  has  a 
relatively  small  agricultural  sector,  contributes  much  more  than  it  receives. 

The  West  German  Government  maintains  certain  regulations  concerning  agricul- 
tural products.   These  laws  pertain  mainly  to  sanitation,  health,  and  labeling 
requirements,  although  some  quantitative  or  licensing  restrictions  are  still 
imposed.  Many  preservatives  and  additives  used  in  the  United  States  are  not 
pennitted  in  West  Germany. 


FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

West  German  farmers  are  highly  organized  to  promote  their  common  interests. 
Farm  organizations  can  be  divided  into  those  that  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  farmer,  those  limited  to  specialized  technical  activities,  and  the  cooper- 
ative associations  that  serve  specific  business  needs. 

The  most  prominent  and  widespread  organization  is  the  German  Farmer's.  Asso- 
ciation, or  Deutscher  Bauernverband,  whose  activities  center  on  improving  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  farm  population.   Created  in  19^8,  the  asso- 
ciation is  a  federation  of  regional  farmers'  associations.   It  is  an  important 
supporter  of  the  family  farm  and  opposes  the  movement  of  small  farmers  out  of 
agriculture.   The  German  Farm  Women's  Association  and  the  Association  of  German 
Farm  Youth  are  affiliated  with  the  German  Farmer's  Association. 
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The  specialized  organizations  are  farmers '  associations  established  to  deal 
with  specific  farm  products  or  specific  aspects  of  farming.   In  this  group  are 
associations  of  sugarbeet  grov/ers,  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  plant  breeders, 
and  livestock  breeders.  Many  of  these  specialized  organizations  are  also  affil- 
iated -with  the  German  Farmer's  Association, 

Farm  cooperatives  have  historically  been  important  in  West  German  agricul- 
ture. All  the  West  German  rural  cooperatives  are  joined  together  in  a  federa- 
tion, the  Deutscher  Raiffeisenverband.   The  purpose  of  the  federation  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  agricultural  cooperatives  on  a  general  scale  and  to 
supervise  member  cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  are  quite  useful  to  the  smaller  farmer  because  they  provide 
some  advantages  of  large-scale  operations  otherwise  not  available  to  small  farms, 
For  example,  cooperatives  have  provided  small  farmers  with  use  of  more  expensive 
means  of  production,  such  as  machinery  and  breeding  animals. 

The  credit  cooperatives  are  the  major  soirrce  of  credit  for  West  German 
farmers,  and  hence  are  important  to  the  country's  agricultural  economy.   The 
credit  cooperatives'  major  task  is  to  provide  operating  credits  and  medi\mi-term 
loans  for  financing  crops  and  purchasing  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  live- 
stock. 

In  addition  to  the  credit  cooperatives,  there  are  cooperatives  for  pur- 
chasing fertilizer,  purchasing  machinery,  processing  dairy  products,  marketing 
eggs  and  dairy  products,  and  selling  livestock,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  wine. 

FARM  PRACTICES 


Fertilizer  Use 

Use  of  chemical  fertilizer  in  West  Germany  has  increased  rapidly  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.   Of  the  four  major  chemicals  used--nitrogen,  phosphate 
(P2O5),  potash  (K2O),  and  lime  (CaO) — nitrogen  has  shown  the  most  rapid  increase 
in  consumption,  while  lime  consumption  has  decreased.   From  I938/39  to  I968/69, 
nitrogen  consumption  increa'sed  170  percent  and  lime  usage  dropped  30  percent. 
Use  of  phosphate  increased  9U  percent  and  that  of  potash,  6^  percent. 

During  I965-69,  greater  quantities  of  potash  were  used  than  the  other  three 
major  fertilizers.   In  I968/69,  over  1  million  tons  of  potash  were  used,  compared 
with  933,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  802,000  tons  of  phosphate,  and  57^,000  tons  of 
lime .  1/ 

In  terms  of  total  fertilizer  consxamed  per  hectare,  West  Germany  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  intensive  in  the  world,  and  within  the  Common  Market,  the  coun- 
try is  surpassed  only  by  the  Benelux  countries.   Levels  of  fertilizer  application 
are  well  above  those  of  France  and  Italy  and  also  the  United  States,  which  prac- 
tices a  more  extensive  agriculture. 


1/  Metric  tonnages  are  used  in  this  report, 
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Machinery  .Use 

With  a  sharp  decline  in  animal  and  human  labor,  the  number  of  farm  ma- 
chines has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years  in  West  Germany.   During  I95O-6U, 
"horsepower"  per  100  hectares  of  agricultural  land  decreased  from  12.9  units  to 
3.3  units  (where  1  horse=l.l  units,  1  draft  ox=0.5  unit,  and  1  draft  co-w=0.2 
Tinit).   In  contrast,  tractor  horsepower  (excluding  garden  tractors)  increased 
from  23.1  units  to  171.2  units. 

The  n\imber  of  farm  machines  on  farms  of  1  hectare  and  greater  in  I966-67 
■was  as  follows: 


Machine  :     Thousands 


Four-wheel  tractor :  1,152.6 

Fertilizer  spreader :  ^35-9 

Manure  spreader :  3^7  •  1 

Seed  drill :  i+i+7.2 

Multiple -purpose  trailer :  230.5 

Combine :  113  . 8 


In  1966/67,  farms  of  10  to  20  hectares  had  the  greatest  nxamber  of  tractors, 
with  25  percent  of  the  total  (considering  holdings  of  1  hectare  or  more).   The 
same  size  class  was  also  operating  more  fertilizer  and  manure  spreaders,  seed 
drills,  multiple -purpose  trailers,  and  combines. 


FAEM  STRUCTUEE 


West  Germany's  most  serious  agricultural  problems  are  the  small  size  of 
farms  and  the  fragmentation  of  land  holdings.   In  the  southern  and  southwestern 
regions,  the  situation  is  the  worst;  not  only  has  the  land  been  divided,  but  also 
the  houses  and  barns.  This  is  not  a  recent  occurrence,  but  one  that  began  15O 
years  ago  when  Napoleonic  Law  became  the  basis  for  inheritance  laws.   The  situ- 
ation continued  until  recent  years.  According  to  this  law,  all  of  a  man's  chil- 
dren had  equal  rights  to  the  family  property  when  the  household  head  died.   Thus, 
a  farm  was  splintered  into  enough  pieces  to  give  each  surviving  member  of  the 
family  an  equal  share.   Since  the  land  on  a  farm  might  vary  in  quality,  each 
child  would  demand  a  portion  of  each  share  of  land. 

To  end  this  destructive  tradition,  in  1953  a  Field  Consolidation  Law  was 
passed.   Later,  in  I962,  the  splitting  of  a  farm  at  the  death  of  its  owner,  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  Agricultural  Ministry,-  was  declared  illegal. 

Progress  in  land  consolidation  has  occurred  over  the  past  10  years;  however, 
much  more  restructuring  is  needed.   In  I96O,  there  were  1.6  million  farms  with  a 
combined  area  of  13.1  million  hectares  and  an  average  farm  size  of  8.1  hectares. 
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By  1969,  there  -were  1.3  million  farms  with  a  total  area  of  12.9  million  hectares 
and  an  average  farm  size  of  9*6  hectares;  thus,  the  average  farm  size  increased 
17  percent  during  the  10-year  period  (tahle  ^) .      Basically,  as  farms  are  being 
consolidated  and  people  migrate  to  the  urban  areas,  the  number  of  farms  with 
less  than  15  hectares  is  declining,  while  the  niunber  of  farms  with  more  than 
20  hectares  is  increasing. 

In  i960,  farms  of  2  to  5  hectares  were  the  most  numerous,  totaling  387,100. 
In  1969,  this  farm-size  category  still  contained  the  greatest  concentration  of 
farms,  but  the  nixmber  had  dropped  to  279j200,  or  28  percent,  which  was  the  larg- 
est decrease  in  number  of  farms  for  any  size  category.   The  largest  increase  in 
farm  numbers  during  I96O-69  occurred  in  the  size  category  with  20  to  30  hectares, 
which  registered  a  26-percent  gain. 

In  terms  of  land  concentration,  farms  of  5  to  10  hectares  had  the  most  land 
in  I96O--2.5  million  hectares.   By  1969?  farms  of  20  to  30  hectares  had  the  most 
land--2.U  million  hectares.   During  the  10  years,  the  area  in  the  category  with 
5  to  10  hectares  declined  by  a  fourth,  while  that  in  the  category  with  20  to  30 
hectares  increased  by  a  fourth. 


FOOD  CONSUMPTION 

During  the  past  decade,  dietary  habits  in  West  Germany  have  changed  consid- 
erably. As  is  characteristic  of  growing  affluence,  there  is  a  greater  desire 
for  convenience,  with  consumers  developing  a  preference  for  quality  prepared 
foods.   Such  items  are  becoming  more  available  in  new  modern  supermarkets,  which 
are  becoming  better  equipped. to  handle  these  items. 

The  daily  per  capita  caloric  intake  is  ciirrently  slightly  less  than  3>000 
calories,  which  is  lower  than  in  the  United  States  and  several  other  European 
countries.   This  level  is  actually  lower  than  it  was  diiring  the  1950 's,  but  the 
quality  of  the  diet  has  improved.   There  is  much  less  emphasis  on  bread  and  pota- 
toes and  more  emphasis  on  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

ConsTomption  of  the  bread  grains  wheat  and  rye  has  decreased,  while  that  of 
corn  has  doubled  in  the  past  decade.   However,  the  amount  of  wheat  and  rye  con- 
sumed is  still  quite  high  and  that  of  corn  very  low.  Consumption  of  potatoes, 
which  are  used  in  abundance  in  West  Germany,  has  been  decreasing,  while  use  of 
green  and  yellow  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit  has  been  increasing. 

The  importance  of  milk  and  butter  is  decreasing,  while  that  of  eggs  and 
cheese  is  increasing.   ConsTomption  of  all  meats,  except  mutton  and  lamb,  has 
been  rising.  Pork  is  still  the  major  meat  consumed,  although  beef  and  poultry 
meat  have  made  rapid  gains  during  the  past  10  years. 

In  terms  of  protein,  the  German  diet  is  inferior  to  that  in  other  EC  coun- 
tries, although  the  animal  protein  content  of  the  German  diet  is  exceeded  only 
by  that  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  German  diet  is  improving,  but  the  quality  of  the  diet  in  the  United  States 
and  certain  other  West  European  countries  has  not  yet  been  attained.  With  in- 
creasing per  capita  income  and  a  changing  life  style  in  West  Germany,  the  diet 
there  should  soon  reach  a  higher  standard. 
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AGRICULTUML  TRADE 


Imports 


West  Germany  is  the  third  largest  importer  of  agricultiiral  commodities  in 
the  v?orld,  "with  the  value  of  agricultural  imports  heing  over  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  agricultural  exports.   This  fact  reflects  Germany's  strong  in- 
dustrial orientation.   The  receipts  from  industrial  exports  are  used  to  finance 
the  large  agricultural  import  bill. 

Total  agricultural  imports  increased  63  percent  during  the  1960's,  reaching 
over  $5-5  billion  in  I969  (table  6).  Agricultural  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  by  52  percent  to  $5^2  million. 

The  dominant  trend  in  West  Germany's  import  trade  is  a  growing  reliance  upon 
other  EC  countries  to  fulfill  demand  for  agric\iltural  goods.   During  the  1960's, 
the  European  Community  grew  stronger  and  more  integrated,  a  fact  clearly  in- 
dicated by  EC  trade  statistics.   EC  members  now  provide  over  Uo  percent  of 
West  Germany's  agriciiltural  imports,  compared  with  about  25  percent  in  I96I. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  by  far  West  Germany's  major  agricultural  import. 
They  accounted  for  31  percent  of  total  agricultural  imports  in  1969,  compared 
with  19  percent  in  i960.   Daring  the  past  decade,  the  value  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etable imports  more  than  doubled,  reaching  $1.^  billion  in  I969. 

Grains  and  grain  preparations  accounted  for  10  percent  of  total  agricultural 
imports  in  I969.  During  1965-69,  except  for  I968,  there  was  a  steady  upward 
trend  in  imports  of  these  products.   D\iring  I96O-69,  the  value  of  cereal  imports 
rose  57  percent  to  $570  million. 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  spices  are  another  important  category,  accounting 
for  9  percent  of  West  Germany's  total  agricultural  imports  in  I969.   This  rep- 
resents no  real  change  in  their  share  from  I96O;  however,  the  total  value  im- 
ported increased  67  percent  during  I96O-69. 

Meat  and  meat  preparation  imports  accounted  for  nearly  9  percent  of  total 
agric\iltural  imports  in  1969?  compared  with  6  percent  in  I96O.   In  value  terms, 
imports  in  this  category  jumped  125  percent  to  $U85  million.   This  rapid  in- 
crease--the  largest  for  all  imports — reflects  West  Germany's  growing  per  capita 
income  and  improved  diet . 

Exports 

West  Germany's  export  trade,  like  its  import  trade,  centers  around  the  EC 
countries.   The  country's  agricultural  exports,  which  are  not  overly  important, 
totaled  $919  million  in  I969,  which  represents  a  threefold  increase  over  the 
value  of  such  exports  in  I960  (table  7). 

The  major  agricultural  exports  of  West  Germany  are  grains  and  grain  prep- 
arations, dairy  products  and  eggs,  live  animals,  meat  and  meat  preparations, 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  natural  fibers 
(primarily  wool). 
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Dioring  1960-69j  the  value  of  grain  and  grain  preparation  exports  more  than 
doubled  and  that  of  dairy  product  and  egg  exports  increased  by  12  times  the 
i960  value. 

Trade  with  the  United  States 

West  Germany's  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  totaled  $5^2 
million  in  I969  (table  8).  Although  this  represents  a  53-percent  increase  over 
the  value  of  such  imports  in  I96O,  the  U.S.  share  of  West  Germany's  agriciiltur- 
al  imports  declined  slightly. 

The  major  U.S.  agricultural  goods  exported  to  West  Germany  are  oilseeds, 
tobacco,  grains  and  grain  preparations,  and  animal  feeds.  Although  oilseeds 
account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  total  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  West  Germany, 
their  share  (by  value)  has  been  decreasing  since  I966,  In  1969?  they  accounted 
for  27  percent  of  the  total  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  West  Germany.  U.S.  exports 
of  animal  feeds  (primarily  oil  cake  and  meal)  to  West  Germany  have  been  in- 
creasing and  in  I969  accounted  for  I6  percent  of  total  West  German  agriciiltural 
imports. 

In  1969?  unmanufactured  tobacco  accounted  for  19  percent  of  total  agricul- 
tural imports  from  the  United  States.  iKiring  I965-69,  the  value  of  U.S.  tobacco 
imports  increased  35  percent.   Imports  of  U.S.  grains  and  grain  preparations 
have  been  declining  since  I965  and  accounted  for  only  I8  percent  of  total  agri- 
cultural imports  in  I969. 

The  United  States  is  not  an  important  market  for  West  German  agricultural 
exports,  although  such  exports  increased  over  75  percent  during  I96I-69.  These 
exports  consist  mainly  of  prepared  items  such  as  canned  meats.   The  share  of 
West  German  agricultural  exports  bought  by  the  United  States  is  decreasing  grad- 
ually, while  West  Germany's  trade  is  becoming  more  vigorous  with  other  Common 
Market  countries. 


OUTLOOK 


The  future  of  West  German  agriculture  is  highly  dependent  on  structural 
change.  To  fulfill  the  goals  of  increased  production  and  a  better  living  for 
farmers  and  their  families,  the  progress  in  structural  change  must  continue-- 
hopefullyat  an  increasing  rate.   More  farmers  need  to  leave  the  land  and  the 
land  needs  to  be  further  consolidated.   The  severe  fragmentation  that  has 
plagued  West  Germany  must  be  reversed.  As  farms  become  larger,  the  farmer  can 
make  use  of  economies  of  scale,  with  higher  yields  and  lower  costs  resulting. 

There  are  indications  that  conditions  will  be  unfavorable  for  agriculture 
to  progress  as  quickly  as  the  total  economy.   The  I969  "Green  Report"  gives 
several  reasons  for  this:   (l)  Price  relationships  between  agricultural  products 
and  the  products  and  services  of  the  other  economic  sectors  are  changing  un- 
favorably for  agriculture  because  of  the  growing  competition  between  EC  member 
countries  and  the  depressing  effects  of  surplus  commodities.   (2)  The  number  of 
persons  employed  per  unit  of  farm  land  will  no  longer  be  reduced  simply  by  peo- 
ple leaving  agriculture.  More  than  in  the  past,  farms  which  cannot  be  enlarged 
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■will  need  to  be  sold,  unless  farmers  can  su'pplement  their  incomes  -with  nonfarm 
employment.   (3)  A  portion  of  the  income  generated  by  enlargement  of  farms  vill 
not  accrue  to  the  people  remaining  in  agriculture,  since  some  land  -will  be  leased 
instead  of  sold.  {k)   Reduced  formation  of  capital  and  increased  use  of  borrowed 
capital  -will  reduce  the  growth  of  larger  farms.   (5)  There  is  a  disproportiott- 
ately  large  number  of  older  people  on  farms. 

In  coming  years,  the  trend  toward  increased  livestock  output  with  little 
expansion  of  the  crop  sector  will  probably  continue.   The  present  pattern  of 
crop  production  points  to  a  decline  in  the  more  traditional  crops,  such  as 
potatoes  and  rye,  with" increases  in  wheat  and  feed  grain  production.   The  in- 
crease in  feed  grains  will  coincide  with  increased  livestock  production,  es- 
pecially beef. 

West  Germany  will  continue  to  be  a  large  importer  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. With  the  continued  strengthening  of  the  Common  Market,  trade  with  the 
other  EC  members  should  become  more  important--particularly  if  the  Community  is 
expanded  to  include  Denmark,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Table  1. — Land  use  in  West  Germany,  average  1935-38,  annual  I969 


Source:  (l^). 
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Table  8. --Imports  of  selected  U.S.  agricultural  products,  West  Germany,  I965-69 


Import 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Meat  and  meat  preparations 
Dairy  products  and  eggs 
Grain  and  grain  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables.. 
Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  spices 

Animal  feed 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 
Hides  and  skins 


Oilseeds  and  oilnuts  and 
oil  kernels 


Natural  fibers, 
Total , 


38.1+ 

1.1 

1U1.7 

5^.0 

0.6 

U0.6 
76.3 
26.9 

1^3.9 
31.8 

355.1 


Million  dollars 


33.8 

1.0 

169.7 

38.3 

0.5 

69.0 

90.6 

26.7 

195.2 

22.7 

383.0 


22.1 

0.4 

128.3 

29. i+ 

o.k 

67.8 

106.1 

16.6 


in. 6 

0.3 

1U6.I 

22.9 

0.3 
66.0 

77. i+ 
21.8 


178.1        163.2 

22.0  13. U 

3U0.U        358.3 


15.2 

.U 

98.2 

30.3 

.2 

88.1 

102.9 

28.0 

1^47.4 

7.3 

5^+1.8 


Source:      (19 ) . 
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